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EGYPT’S MOOD CHANGES 
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NCE more Egypt and Great Britain 
O are about to enter into negotiations 
for a treaty of friendship. On former 
occasions British and Egyptian negotia- 
tors have carried on their work without 
taking the Egyptian people into their con- 
fidence. On this occasion there is an en- 
tirely different approach. A_ British 
memorandum of August 6, 1929 offered 
to the Egyptian government certain spe- 
cific terms which the Labour Cabinet was 
prepared to embody in an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty. On February 6, after these pro- 
posals had been discussed for months in 
every coffee-house in the country, the 
Egyptian Parliament voted to permit the 
government to enter into negotiations 
with Mr. Arthur Henderson on the basis 
of the British offer. 


The situation seems more promising to- 
day than at any other time since 1922. 
The Labour government in Great Britain 
is prepared to go further toward meeting 
Egyptian demands than any of its pre- 
decessors, and places more confidence in 
the Egyptian government today than Mr. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald himself was will- 
ing to do in 1924. The newly elected 
Egyptian Parliament, on the other hand, 
has a well-disciplined Wafdist (national- 
ist) majority, which can probably be 
counted on to ratify any agreement to 
which its leaders set their signatures. It 
remains to be seen whether British elo- 
quence can persuade Prime Minister Na- 
has Pasha, on whom descended the poli- 
tical mantle of Zaghlul Pasha—founder 
and leader of the Wafd—to accept the 
proposals as they are without demanding 
further concessions or reservations. 


The chief features of the British pro- 
posals are the following: The British mili- 
tary occupation of Egypt is to cease ; 
Egypt is to be entrusted with responsi- 


bility for protecting foreign life and 
property and the interests and rights of 
minoritiés in the country; Great Britain 
is to use all its influence (1) to obtain a 
modification of extraterritorial rights of 
foreign nationals in Egypt; (2) to secure 
the application of Egyptian legislation to 
foreigners; and (3) to transfer to Mixed 
Courts, under conditions which will safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of for- 
eigners, the jurisdiction of existing con- 
sular courts, which Egyptians are anxious 
to have abolished as soon as possible. 


Great Britain is to support Egypt’s re- 
quest for membership in the League of 
Nations for the first time. The two coun- 
tries are to enter into an alliance and 
exchange Ambassadors, and the office of 
British High Commissioner in Egypt is 
to be abolished. Egypt is to promise to 
afford Great Britain all the facilities and 
assistance in its power in case of war or 
menace of war, although nothing is to 
prejudice the obligations contracted (or 
to be contracted) by either country under 
the League Covenant or the anti-war pact. 
Egypt and Great Britain will concert to- 
gether with a view to settlement of dis- 
putes with third States by peaceful 
means; neither will adopt in foreign coun- 
tries an attitude inconsistent with the 
alliance and neither will oppose the other’s 
policy in foreign countries. 


The British offer contained no proposal 
for settlement of the questions centering 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, whose 
status is not to undergo any immediate 
change. The Sudan’s indebtedness to 


Egypt is to be examined; and should the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty prove successful, 
an Egyptian battalion may be stationed 
in the Sudan when British troops are 
withdrawn from Cairo. (There have been 


no Egyptian troops in the Sudan since 
1924, when the British Sirdar, Sir Lee 
Stack, was assassinated by an Egyptian.) 


Although the British military occupa- 
tion of Egypt is to cease if the present 
proposals are adopted, British troops will 
be maintained in the Suez Canal zone to 
guarantee British lines of communication. 
British officers will be withdrawn from 
the Egyptian army, but a British mili- 
tary mission will be placed at the service 
of Egypt. British advisers (against 
whose presence the Wafd has often com- 
plained) will continue to function in the 
Departments of Justice and Finance, but 
hereafter they will be selected by the 
Egyptian government (in agreement with 
Great Britain) and receive their appoint- 
ments as Egyptian officials from the 
Egyptian government. 


Finally, for the protection of foreign 
life and property it is proposed -that for 
at least five years from the coming into 
effect of the treaty a certain proportion 
of Europeans shall be maintained on the 
police force, while British experts shall 
be available to aid in its ultimate reor- 
ganization. 


The British proposals were made last 
summer after the Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister and dictator, Mohammed Pasha 
Mahmud, had been in consultation for two 
weeks with British authorities in London. 
Mohammed Pasha Mahmud resigned after 
his return to Cairo to make way for a 
government which could more easily ar- 
range for a new parliamentary election. 
During the early fall the Wafd showed a 
tendency to denounce the British pro- 
posals, largely because it was the man 
who had suspended Parliament who 
brought them home with him from Lon- 
don. The far-reaching character of the 
British concessions, however, and the 
wisdom of Mohammed Pasha Mahmud in 
relinquishing office, have had their effect 
on the Wafd, whose attitude during the 
debate on February 6 proved to be more 
conciliatory than was generally expected. 


Conservative opinion in Great Britain 
is opposed to the concessions proposed by 
the Labour government, not only on the 
ground that they prejudice British and 
foreign interests in Egypt, but still more 
because they are believed to endanger the 
safety of British imperial communications 
through the Suez Canal and in Africa. 
The Labour party, however, does not 
share the anxiety of His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition and is prepared to support the pro- 
posed treaty. 
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Brg and Baggage 


HAT Turkey is having some difficulty 

in handling its minorities in the east- 
ern provinces has been evident in dis- 
patches emanating from Angora from 
time to time. After the serious Kurdish 
rebellion of 1925, attempts were made to 
substitute agricultural for nomadic life in 
Turkish Kurdistan. But the Kurdish re- 
gions are still very far from docile and 
are the source of continued anxiety to 
Angora. It now seems that in an attempt 
to simplify the minority problem, to pla- 
cate the Kurds and to consolidate Turkish 
authority in the eastern provinces, Turk- 
ish officials have determined to drive out 
of that region another minority popula- 
tion—the Armenians—who, though not 
warlike, appear to be unwelcome. It is re- 
ported that they have placed individual 
permits to travel in the hands of all Ar- 
menians still left in that region after the 
deportations and massacres of the past, 
and that philanthropic bodies in Aleppo, 
beyond the Turkish border in French 
mandated territory, are expecting an in- 
flux of 4,000 Armenian refugees, the ad- 
vance guard of which has already arrived 
in destitute condition. For some years 
Armenians in the interior of Turkey have 
not enjoyed the right to travel, and it is 
only recently that restrictions have been 
removed. The panic which this has 
caused and the unhappy experiences of 
the refugees seem to indicate that at least 
in the eastern provinces the Turkish 
authorities have discriminated against 
the Armenian minority. It can hardly be 
maintained, meanwhile, that the flight of 
this remnant will have an ameliorating 
effect on the general Kurdish problem 
faced by the Turkish authorities, even if 
a few individual Kurds should fall heir 
to abandoned Armenian properties. 


E. P. M. 


Pan American Peace Plans, by Charles Evans 
Hughes. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1929. 
An exposition of the new arbitration and con- 

ciliation treaties. 


The United States and the Caribbean, by C. L. 
Jones, H. K. Norton and P. T. Moon. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

_ Three essays representing various points of 

view. 

Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus. New 
York, Cape and Smith, 1929. 

The author sketches in fluent style the social 
institutions of Soviet Russia, and indicates the 
attitude adopted toward them by peasant and 
proletarian. 

White Capital and Colored Labor, by Lord Oli- 
vier. London, Hogarth Press, 1929. 

A second edition of the study of industrialism 
in the tropics. 
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